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TRIE BD. 
BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 
ete 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
which she had raised 


A ten o’clock next morning Mr. Wilbraham sat | ling-dress and a thick veil, 


in his private room, where only his most highly- | while speaking to her solicitor. There was not a 
a chair oppo- | tinge of colour on her sweet face, but she was per- 
ectly calm, and her deep, thoughtful eyes were 
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favoured clients were received, and on 
tite to him was May Bathurst, wearing a travel- f 
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tearless, and met Mr. Wilbraham’s gaze unflinch- 
ingly. 

He had folded his arms on the desk before him, 
and bending forward, was looking fixedly at her with 
an expression of surprise and annoyance. 


This gentleman’s appearance was not in the least | 


like the stereotyped lawyer generally described in 


novels, as having sharp features and ferret eyes, | 


with an unpleasant look of cunning. He was an 
old man, with very white hair, and the chief charac- 
teristic of his face, though it indicated no lack of 
ability, was his expression of great benevolence and 
kindness. He seemed by no means pleased at the 
present moment, however, and after gazing in 
silence at his client for a few minutes, he spoke to 
her in rather slow, measured tones. 


“ Are these, then, your instructions, Miss Bathurst, | 


definitely and distinctly ?” 
“Yes; I have told you exactly what I wish, and 


: : | 
I leave it to you to have the arrangements made in | 
the proper legal manner, which you understand and | 


Ido not. I am only anxious that there should be 
no mistake or flaw in the papers, which would cause 
discussion at any future time.” 

“But may I ask whether you have well and care- 
fully weighed the whole subject before coming to 
such a resolution? In the note I received from you 
last night, you merely expressed a wish that I would 
keep myself disengaged to receive you at half-past 
nine this morning, but you gave me no hint that 
the business you wished to transact was of so im- 
portant and, I may add, so extraordinary a nature.” 

“Nevertheless, it was for that purpose alone that 
I asked an appointment with you, and I hope you 
will believe, Mr. Wilbraham, that I am not acting 
lightly or recklessly. I have thought the matter 
over most deeply in all its bearings, and my deter- 
mination is quite irrevocable.” 

“T believe we have few deeper causes of regret, 
as we advance in years, than the resolutions which 
in our youth we considered irrevocable,” said the 
lawyer, slowly. 

“T have no doubt that is very true, but we can 
only act as we think right in the present, and leave 
the future to God,” said May, somewhat wearily. 

“Tam quite sure that your motives in all you do 
will always be good and noble, Miss Bathurst, but 
you are naturally impulsive and enthusiastically 
generous; and I must ask leave to use the privi- 
lege of an old friend, and beg of you to pause, for 
at least and the 
thoroughly, before you take such a step as you 
contemplate.” 

“Mr. Wilbraham,” said May, clasping her hands 
somewhat impatiently, “ delay is impossible ; and no 
my 


some time, reconsider 


amount of future consideration would altcr 
purpose in the least. 
what I will with my own ?” 

“Undoubtedly; you are of age, and the inheritance 
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matter | 


I am free, am I not, to do, 








a 
| of your ancestors came to you without a single re. 
| Striction ; and I, as your man of business, am bound 
to carry out any instructions you may choose ty 
give me, only, as your father’s trusted friend, 
Miss Bathurst, I would guard you from the rms} 
promptings of what I must look upon as a Quixotiy 
generosity.” 

“T know how kind you are,” she said, with the 
sweet look which made her face so winning, «byt 
the greatest service you can do me now, is to tell ma 
that you will carry out my wishes at once. I haya 
not much time to spare, as I leave town for Brighton 
this morning.” 

Mr. Wilbraham’s face clouded, but he merely said, 
“Let me, then, recapitulate what I understand to be 
| your instructions, that I may be certain I have made 
no mistake—as indeed I could wish to find I had.” 

May merely bowed her head, and he went op, 
consulting some notes he had taken of their con. 
versation— 

“It is your desire that I should execute a deed of 
_ gift, making over irrevocably to Miss Irene Clive the 

half of your available income, to the full amount of 
| its existing value, of which fortune she is to be put 
| in possession on the day that she becomes the wife of 
| Mr. Sydney Leigh, late captain in Her Majesty’s — 
| regiment, and not before.” 
| “That is quite right,” said May, a little breath. 


| lessly; “it is exactly what I wish.” 
| Mr. Wilbraham went on in his measured tone 
—“ Your actual income is between five and six 
thousand per annum, not counting certain sums 
' which have always been applied to meet standing 
| expenses on the estate; to divide it as you propose 
would be to make over to this young lady—whom I 
| think you did not know some months ago—not less 
' than two thousand five hundred pounds per annum, 
| and to reduce your own yearly revenue to the same 
amount. Miss Bathurst, you have never been er- 
| travagant, but you have kept up your establishment 
in town and country on the large scale organised by 
your father, and you have continued his plans for 
| improving the property, as well as his munificent 
| charities. With all this, you have lived, as he did, 
very nearly up to your full income.” 

“TI am quite aware of it,” said May, “but I have 
carefully calculated the changes which will be neces- 
sary, and you will find that I shall not exceed the 
sum which will remain to me. My own expenses 
will be so moderate henceforward, that there will 
still be enough to carry out my father’s plans, in 90 
far, at least, as he would have wished me to consider 
them binding on me.” 

“Did you fully understand what I stated in the 
beginning of our conversation, that this extraordinary 
‘arrangement could only be effected by the sale of 
that valuable part of your property which includes 
| the quarries, as, of course, you would not touch 
Combe Bathurst itself?” 





| 
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“Yes, I quite understand you, and I am content | ing between you and Mr. Leigh—a lovers’ quarrel, 
‘in fact, which would be quite likely to blow over and 


that it should be so, though I should not think it 


right to let the old house and the property surround- | 
calamity by the rash proceeding you contemplate. 


ing it, pass out of my hands, being as [ am the last of 
myrace. My father explained to me that as he had 
no heir but myself, and no near relations, all that he 
possessed. would become mine absolutely, to be dis- 
posed of as I pleased, both during my lifetime and 
by will after my death; but I think he would have 
preferred that Combe Bathurst itself should be left 
to some one bearing the family name, and I believe 
there is a Mr. Bathurst out in Australia, who has a 
large family of childre 
nection of ours. 
sons, and choosing one of them to be my heir, so far 
as the house and more ancient part of the estate is 
concerned ; but all this does not apply to the quarry 
land, which, as you know, was a much move recent 
acquisition.” 

A smile passed over Mr. Wilbraham’s face. ‘But, 
ny dear Miss Bathurst, forgive me for reminding 
you that in all human probability you will marry and 
have heirs of your own, who may bear the name of 
Bathurst, in addition to that of their father, if you 
like.” 

“T shall never marry,” 
voice. 

“T believe that is a statement most young ladies 
make at some period of their lives,” said Mr. Wil- | 
braham, still smiling. 

May gave a sigh of weariness. “ Time alone can 
show whether I am in earnest on that point or not; 
but as you quite understand my wishes Mr. | 
Wilbraham, may I rely upon your carrying them 
out?” 

“T have no alternative but to do so, if you insist 
upon it.” 


said May, in a quiet, steady 


now, 


“Then I do earnestly and distinctly beg you to | 
| her away to some desert land, where she might lie 


prepare the necessary documents at once, and to see 
that there is as little delay as possible in having 
them executed.” 

Mr. Wilbraham bowed his head gravely, and May 
rose as if to go. ‘Then he rose too, and as he went 
forward to open the door for her, he paused, stand- 
ing between her and it, and said, “One word more, 
Miss Bathurst; I feel that I am taking a great 
liberty, but I cannot let your father’s daughter rush 
headlong into heavy losses and troubles if I can help 
it, You tell me that this large yearly income is to be 
made over to Miss Clive, on the day that she becomes 
the wife of Mr. Sydney Leigh; now, until within this 
last hour I believed that you yourself were to be united 
to this gentleman, and that the wedding-day was even 
fixed for the first of November, no very distant date. 
Icannot be mistaken as to this having been a matter 


n, and is a very distant con- | 


be forgotten, if you do not aggravate it into a settled 


Let me advise you to see Mr. Leigh with a view to 
reconciliation, and if you will do so, I have little 
doubt that I shall soon have the pleasant duty of 
preparing your marriage settlements, instead of the 
painful task you have enjoined upon me.” 

Now, indeed, the marble whiteness of May’s face 
was dispelled, and a flood of crimson rushed over it, 


while her lip quivered with irrepressible emotion ; 


| 
I thought of inquiring about his | 


| had been life to her; 


but after a brief struggle with her agitation, she 
said in a voice distinct though tremulous, “ Mr. 
Wilbraham, what you suggest is wholly out of the 
question. I can never be the wife of Sydney Leigh— 
very possibly I may never so much as see him again; 
but in any case, the greatest wish I now have will be 
fulfilled when he is married to Irene Clive, and when 
the arrangement on which I have determined is 
carried into effect.” 

Mr. Wilbraham said not another word; he bowed 
low, and moving aside, opened the door for her to 
pass out. May only paused to give him her hand, 
with a faint, sweet smile, and when he had grasped it 
for a moment in silence, she hastened on and left the 
| house. 

Half an hour later May Bathurst was seated, with 
her maid by her side, in a carriage of the Brighton 
train, and as it bore her out of London, she laid her 
| head back and closed her eyes as if completely ex- 
| hausted ; ; and truly there was within her aching 
| he cart an utter exhaustion of hope and of all that 
for she knew that never more 


| could she see the face of Sydney Leigh, or hear his 
| . . 
voice, till he was the hushand of the woman he had 


| preferred before her ; 





and she felt as if she would 
have been thankful if the rushing train had borne 


down and die, forgotten by all who had known her 
in the days when happiness was possible for her. 

But her hard, cruel task was far from being done ; 
she had but laid the groundwork of Sydney’s future 


| joy and comfort, and the most painful details were 


untouched, and must be completed even that very day. 
It was but a brief respite she could take as she lay 
there with her eyes closed on all the fair world, and 
her soul fainting under the mists and shadows that 


enveloped it, as in a night of endless gloom. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Mrs. Denton was a widow lady who had been a 
distant relation of Mrs. Bathurst’s, May’s dead 


mother, and she was now about fifty years of age, 


of absolute arrangement, and the sudden change | and childless, so that she lived quite alone in her 


Which is to give another young lady and half your | little house at the sea-side. 


She was one of those un- 


fortune to your intended husband, leads me to the | fortunate a but too numerous in this world, 


conclusion that there has been some misunderstand- | 








whose whole life is marred by some one act of weak- 
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ness or folly committed in early youth. 
good family, and had been a pretty girl, though by 
n> means wise or clever, so that her friends were 

arhaps more indignant than surprised, when she 
wrecked all her prospects before she was twenty, by 
secretly marrying her music-master, and then coming 
straight from the church to ask her father, a proud, 
severe man, to forgive her, and provide for herself and 
her husband. He simply refused ever to see her 
again, or to own her as his daughter, and he kept 
his resolution to the day of his death. She never 


erossed the threshold of her childhood’s home again. | 


She had no mother to plead for her, and her two 
brothers were even more furious than her father, at 
the disgrace which they considered she had brought 
upon the family by her low connection. Perhaps, too, 


they had no objection to the arrahgement made by | 
their angry father—that they were to share her | 
intended portion between them; but certain it is | 


that from the moment when she was expelled from 
Zer home, they entirely ignored her existence, and 
had probably by this time completely forgotten it. 
Mrs. Denton’s husband, though he had no pre- 
tensions to being a gentleman, was a very respectable 
hard-working man, and while he lived he struggled 
much to keep her in comfort, but his ambitious 
marriage had really been his ruin. Careful mothers 
were by no means disnosed to encourage a music- 


master who had betrayed his employer by secretly | 


marrying his daughter, and it was all he could do to 
obtain the bare means of subsistence. When he died, 
his widow was left absolutely destitute. Knowing 
that she had nothing to expect from her own family, 


she appealed toMr. Bathurst’s well-known generosity, 


which happily did not fail her. Her unhappy con- 
dition would have been alone sufficient to induce him 
to help her, but he had the still more powerful incen- 
tive of her relationship to the dear wife now lost to 
him. He at once made her an allowance which 
enabled her to live in moderate ease and comfort, and 
since his death May had continued the same pro- 
vision, and shown her much kindness in other ways. 
Mrs. Denton had the merit of being thoroughly 
grateful. 
with worked slippers and woollen comforters, manu- 
factured by her own hands, and now that he was gone, 
she had no greater pleasure im life than to do any 
little service she could for May, whom she loved 
better than any one else in the world. Miss Bathurst 
had made her very happy sometimes by letting her 
act as her chaperone in little excursions she had 
made to Scotland or Wales, which were too fatiguing 
for Mrs. Leigh, and her extreme anxiety to do every- 


thing that May wished had rendered this a very con- | 


venient arrangement. But Mrs. Denton was quite 
incapable of being a congenial companion to her high- 
spirited, intellectual cousin. 

She was a lady whose very small mind only enabled 
her to take the most microscopic view of life. 
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She was of , 


She had overwhelmed poor Mr. Bathurst | 


She | 








——— 
was entirely occupied with the petty, commonplag 
, details of daily existence, which she magnified to ay 

importance that quite filled her limited horizon, anq 
the most important person in the world for her—g 
‘least when Miss Bathurst was not present—was her 
' maid, Rebecca, who had been with her many years, 
| and who ruled her with a rod of iron. 

Of course, Mrs. Denton lived in one of those red. 
brick houses with a green door and brass knocker, 
and a little strip of garden in front, which spring wp 
like mushrooms in the suburbs of great towns, for 
the use of persons of limited income, and it was into 
this somewhat dreary abode that poor May Bathurst 
carried her aching head and heavy heart when her 
railway journey was brought to a safe termina 
tion. 

Mrs. Denton came rushing down-stairs to receive 
Miss Bathurst, in a flutter of excitement, her cap. 
strings flying out behind her, and the severe Rebecca, 
who was an elderly person of very formidable aspect, 
bringing up the rear. 


| ‘My dearest May! I am so delighted tc see you, 
It was such a surprise to me to get your letter this 
morning.” 
“T hope my coming so suddenly does not incon- 
| venience you,” said May, in a low, faint voice, as she 
yielded to the lady’s vehement embraces. 
| “Ohno! Iam only too happyto have you. But,my 
dear May,” shecontinued, in a mournful tone, as they 
| went into the little sitting-room, “is it not distress. 
ing that the poultry woman did not come round this 
morning, and Rebecca absolutely refused to go into 
| the town for a chicken for your dinner? Of course 
your plans have given her a great deal to do, but f 
had set my heart on your having roast chicken, I 
am always so unfortunate !” 
“T do not think we must call that a misfortune, 
dear Mrs, Denton,” said May, with a sad smile, “I 
but will you relieve 
| my anxiety as to our arrangements? ‘Tell me, can 


| you leave England with me to-morrow, as I begged 


’ 


| 
| Shall be very easily pleased ; 


9” 


you would in my letter ! 

“Yes, certainly, my dear. I should always be 
ready to do anything you wished, and I shall enjoy 
| going abroad with you very much indeed. It is most 
| kind and liberal of you to say you will pay all my 
| expenses. Of course that makes it simply a pleasure 
| trip for me, and I will stay on the Continent with 
you as long as you like.”’ 
| “Then you will be ready to start with me to- 
'morrow?” said May, with a sigh of relief. “I 
propose to take the evening boat from Newhaven 
to Dieppe.” 

“Yes, my dear, I shall be ready. I do not deny 
that I had a severe trial with Rebecca this mort- 
| ing, for if you will believe me she came and said 
to me, quite decidedly, ‘Mrs. Denton, if you think 
I can have your collars and caps properly got up for 
a journey to-morrow, you are very much mistaken 
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ren ; 
that is all ’--and how could I possibly go without my dinner, for which she had not the smallest appetite, 
caps and collars e and listening to Mrs. Denton’s incessant talking on 
“Oh, do not let any trifle of that kind hinder the most trivial subjects, without being able to con- 
you,” said May, with feverish anxiety, “you had trol her thoughts sufficiently to understand a single 
better buy everything you require, and I will pay word she said. 
for it; but I must cross the Channel to-morrow,| When at last this trial to her patience was over, 
Mrs. Denton; I must !” and she had gone back to the sitting-room with her 
“And so you shall, my dear. I got Rebecca round hostess, she took Mrs. Denton’s hand, and said, “I 
by sending for her niece to help her, and I shall be am cure you must have a great deal to do in pre- 
quite realy—but May,” she continued, lowering her paration for your journey to-morrow, and I have 
yoice, and glancing furtively at the door, “you will some letters which must be written to-day” (she 
be surprised to hear that I think of leaving Rebecca paused for a moment breathlessly, and then went. 
at home to take care of the house; youhave Benson, on), “so I think I had better stay for a few hours 


your maid, with you, have you not?” in my room by myself while you make your arrange- 
“Yes, and she shall attend to you just as she does ments.” 
to me.” “Well, my dear, there certainly are some things 


“Then, do you know, my dear—of course you will weighing very much on my mind, particularly the 
not mention it—but I positively think I shall be white muslin curtains. You said, did you not, that 
happier without Rebecca, though she is such a real you thought we should not be back before the 
treasure ; and, indeed, she did say she would not go winter?” 
unless an English policeman came with her to pro-| “No, not before the winter certainly ; perhaps not 
tect her from the foreigners, and that she must have before another spring or summer. I do not know 
a can of preserved soup for cvery day she was in when,” said May, in a tone of utter despondency. 
France, because nothing would induce her to eat, ‘Then just think what a dreadful thing it would 
frogs.” _ be if the white curtains were to remain up all that 

“She will be better at home then, certainly,” said time! and you know Rebecca is a little peculiar; 
May. and if I were to tell her to take them down, it would 

“Iam so glad you think so. Of course it will be be the very way to make her keep them up; the 
a great change for me to be without her, but I really | only chance is to see it done myself.” 
think I shall quite enjoy it. Oh dear, I hope she} “That will quite occupy you then, so pray do not 
has not heard me; there she is, coming to announce think any more about me till tea-time,” said May. 
dinner.” | “I will go and stay in my room; I have a great deal 

And poor Mrs. Denton seized hoid of May’s hand to do.” 
in great alarm; but the formidable Rebecca looked} Ah, she had indeed! There was a task before her, 
more propitious than could have been hoped, and the | from which her whole being shrunk, as one tied to 
good lady conveyed her guest triumphantly into the | the stake shrinks from the first touch of the flame 
dining-room, with many eager statements respecting that is to secathe and rend the life away—she had to 
the various dishes of which the repast was composed. write to Sydney Leigh. 

Poor May spent a weary hour trying to eat the | (To be continued.) 
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AVE ye not so much as read what mercy, and not sacrifice.” To sacrifice common 
David did?*’ Many besides the Jews humanity to a religious ordinance is a virtual 
have read the letter, but missed the passing one’s child through the fire to Moloch, 
lesson. Our Lord asks in effect, not to devote the dear one to God. “ Who hath 
“ Has even the didactic analogy of that required this at your hands?” David ate of the 
significant incident escaped your superficial study |shewbread when he was hungered, but not alone ; 
of the scope of Scripture—to wit, that minor | there were those that were with him in need as 
duties must occasionally give place to more press- | great as his own. There are occasions on which 
ing claims, in religious, as well as in moral obli- | we have to decide for others, as well as ourselves. 
gations? The shewbread was laid on the altar, | If a man choose to martyr himself, he has no right 
ordinarily for the priests only, but even the share | to involve others in his martyrdom. The hunger 
of a priest’s provision must not be withheld from | justified the trespass on the sacred loaves, because 
astarving man. The exceptional emergency dis- | it was better the shewbread should be applied to 
penses with the customary law. ‘I will have its natural use to save life, than that life itself 
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should be sacrificed to spare the shewbread. The 
latter had been superstition, and not piety. It had 
been a violation of principle in defence of punc- 
tilio, not unlike seething the kid in its mother’s 
milk. 

I was lately sleeping at a friend’s house. We 
had been attending a religious meeting, and had 
reached home very late, long after the usual hour 
for family worship. The elder children, tired of 
waiting for us, were longing for bed, and the 
servants were.weary with a day’s work protracted 
far into the night. At that hour it was better, 
in the interests of religion too, that the family 
ordinance should yicld to their need of natural 
repose. Domestic prayer should not be lightly 
omitted, nor yet its formal exercise be too rigor- 
ously enforced. To remove the holy books from 
the table was acting in the spirit of what David 
did, when he was hungered and they that were 
with him. The Psalmist transferred a consecrated 
loaf to unlawful lips, but he did it in obedience to 
the higher law of tenderness implied in the in- 
junction, “Of some have compassion, making a 
difference.” David would have spoiled the phi- 
losophy of the rite, had he, or they that were 
with him, famished, to preserve its external observ- 
ance. Things may be too religious to be religion. 
It is easy for a symbol to slip into an idol. Fresh 
loares were placed upon the Hebrew altar every 
day, and daily prayer is our daily duty, but to 
sacrifice every other duty of devotion, humanity, 
or necessity to the rigid observance of that, or 
any other particular rite, is to erect a formality 
in the family circle, too apt to resemble the Dii 
penates of the Pagan, rather than to manifest the 
spirit of the God of Israel. The pious and learned 
divine, Richard Cecil, once said (they are not his 
precise words, but comprise their substance as 
nearly as I can recall them): ‘“ Regularity re- 
quires prearranged forms of worship, in private 
as well as in public, but a form need not sink into 
formality. To check this tendency, occasionally 
vary the hour and mode of family prayer, even to 
an omission of the exercise here and there, lest the 
trtie free spirit of devotion be ever lost sight of.” 
That God should be acknowledged as the giver of 
daily food, the shewbread was placed on the He- 
brew altar, and separated to the use of his minis- 
tering servants. Its being exceptionally eaten 
by a group of hungry wayfarers, constructively 
honoured the general ordinance by the particular 
breach. It indirectly sanctified and established 
its spirit by the very infraction of its letter. The 
teaching of the incident is susceptible of appli- 
cation to both sides of procedure, whether in 
things we allow, or in things we disallow our- 
selves. It was no “wrong for the Christian, 
whom St. Paul addressed in Romans xiv., to insist 
upon partaking of certain meats, notwithstanding 
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ae 
that other Christians looked upon them as dege. 


crated by having been offered to idols. Neithe 
party had a right to judge the other. He thy 
allowed himself, or he that disallowed it, might 
have been equally conscientious, from their respe¢. 
tive points of view; and therefore the prejudice 
which refused was equally entitled to respect with 
the principle which admitted a wider range of 
Christian liberty. But it was a tender loving 
version of the injunction of Cl-ristian sympathy 
“with them that were in bonds,” to be as it were 
“bound with them” to abstain, lest by the weak 
brother being offended one shouid “ destroy him 
with the meat for whom Christ died.” On the 
other hand, if it were a case of extreme necessity, 
and there was no other food to be had—if the 
objector to meats taken from the idol’s altar 
damaged himself, and others under his influence, 
by adhering to his gratuitous objection, that was 
not eating the shewbread which Christ approved, 
but a virtual oblation of unfilial corban on God's 
altar which Christ condemned. Devotion is 
pretence unless endorsed by charity. Conscience 
is so rare a quality that even its scruples are to be 
delicately handled, but let no man’s scruple dic. 
tate to another’s conscience. Do as you please 
with your own payment of “ mint, anise, and 
cummin,” but don’t blame any man who gives 
the preference to “the weightier things of the 
law.” 

We have constant need of caution, both as to 
how we speak and how we walk, so as to do both 
charitably. There is no higher mutual duty than 
liberal appreciation of men’s motives, alike in 
what they do, and in what they do not. Appear 
ances are so apt to be delusive, that even an out 
ward violation of a religious rite may be the 
dictate of a higher spiritual observance. It was 
holier to eat the shewbread than to starve, when 
there was no other alternative. It is an ill rule, 
without an exception. A fair exception not only 
proves but illustrates and confirms the rule. I 
may have my ideas of Christian liberty. Another 
man may make conscience of disallowing him- 
self what I allow; but my liberty is not to 
be judged by another man’s conscience, only 
by my own; nor is my liberty to make light 
of the obligations bearing on another man’s cou- 
Yet how often the trespass against a 
brother’s honest convictions is committed on 
both sides. The sin of uncharity arises from our 
judging one another, which we ought not—in- 
stead of judging ourselves, which we ought to 
do. Let no man condemn his brother eating 
the shewbread, which the Lord does not condemn; 
Nor sneer at another man’s sensitive conscience, 
whose abstaining from touching things offered to 
idols is to him no trivial matter, seeing ‘he that 
doubteth is damned if he eat.” I would not go 


science. 
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a ‘ nd 
harvesting on a Sabbath day, but I should not | same rule, and minding the same thing,” especially 
deem I hallowed the day less, if passing through |in presence c: the enemy. With the subtle 
the fields, and, being not otherwise provided for, | advances of error making way on one side; ab- 
Iplucked a few ears of corn. “The kingdom of| solute irreligion offensively assaulting all forms 
God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and | of godliness on the other, “and oppositions of 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ Spiritual | science falsely so called,” where the science is false 
religion is neither a negation nor a punctilio: it is | enough, and its oppositions only real, the brother- 
neither what we don’t do, nor what we do. It is | hood of Christ must be content to do some gene- 
an unction within which verifies in the outer man | rous violence to their own peculiar crumbs of 
the essential difference between being “carnally | shewbread, under the pressure of a crisis which 
minded, which is death,” and the being “ spiritually | involves “ not a vain thing, but your life.” Instead 
minded, which is life and peace.” of which policy of Christian love and common 

Another application is suggested by laymen’s| sense, a considerable section of the National 
ministrations. ‘To the ordained ministe:s of God, | Church, and not a few nonconformist predilections, 
set apart for his special service, appertains the | seem, like the Assyrians of old, to be “ turning 
holding forth his word and sacraments, and they | every man his sword against his fellow,” rendering 
are to be had in honour for their Master’s | the household of faith a house so divided against 
sake, in just proportion to their being found faith- | itself that it cannot stand. There would be more 
ful; but it is not to disparage ministers to give hope, if there were more spirit of conciliation on 
heed to the exhortations of pious and experienced | all sides of our common Christianity. The Hebrew 
laymen. In a case where there are no ordinary | priests at Neb set a far lovelier example to all 
means of grace at hand, or where there is an | kinds of Christian ministers. They voluntarily 
Apollos mighty in the Scriptures showing, from | gave David and his famishing exiles their special 
his point of view, that Jesus is Christ; or where shewbread to eat; and when the malice of Saul 
there are sons of the prophets, not necessarily | afterwards slew them for their liberal concession, 
prophets themselves, but a band of men whose | the tyrant only enrolled them in the noble army 
hearts God has touched, whose minds his Holy | of martyrs to the large-hearted charity, which 
Spirit has obviously taught and endowed, pro-| “seeketh not her own, but beareth all things, 
chiming the terms of salvation to all who repent | believeth all things, hopeth all things, and en- 
and believe the Gospel; it is better you and I} dureth all things.” The main lesson is to 
should suspend abstaining so far from the provi- | habituate ourselves in all things, to search, not an 
sion of a priesthood, and eat the shewbread, rather | individual bearing, not a detail, but “what is the 
than suffer, not a famine of bread, but of the mind of the Spirit.’ If it be an interpretation, to 

| 





| 
| 


Word of God, for want of which the soul com-| take the scope of Scripture, in preference to a 
plains, “My leanness, my leanness.” Nay, the | favourite gloss; if it be an ordinary duty, not to 
qualifying gifts of the individual may be few and | sacrifice a principle to any particular function, but 
lmited—some gifts there must be, or he would not | to suspend or modify the literal function, in defer- 
be called to the work at all—for the Lord does | ence to one’s higher fealty to principie. If any 
not call us to offer him that which costs us} emergency produce collision between a rite of reli- 
nothing, and is usually therefore not worth more. | gion, and a plea of humanity, alms should take 
Very humble indeed may be the mental resources precedence of oblations, as a practical exposition 
of the lowly evangelist, but He whose blessing} of the sentiment, “He that saith I love God, and 
multiplied a lad’s barley loaves and few small | hateth his brother, is a liar; for whoso loveth not 
fishes into food enough for thousands, often sanc- | his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
tifies and converts homely words into powerful | God whom he hath not seen ?” 
homilies. When one observes, with pain and regret for a 
Again, subordinating minor details to the} zeal misplaced, and worthy of employment in the 
maintenance of great principles, affords a wide} service of higher interests, well-intentioned but 
illustration of eating the shewbread, instead of] straitened minds provoking the scandal of the 
starving in sight of it. The unity of the Church | world, obstructing the course of catholic truth, 
isa great and holy desideratum, but if its essen-| and violating the peace of the Church, by a dis- 
tial peace and concord cannot be achieved by any | proportionate assertion of questions of theology, 
practicable system of outward uniformity, then| rather than of righteousness, maintaining some 
better swallow, anddigest as you best can, the shew- | exclusive batch of shewbread in the cellar of their 
bread of uniformity, than peril the more precious | faith, in the very face of brethren hungering after 
existence of unity. On the other hand, Christians | the bread of life, there is no grosser insensibility 
should not allow indifferent matters of opinion, or| to the precious teaching of the Divine maxim: 
of doubtful disputation, to prevent the common] “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” Such 
effort of brethren in Christ, “at walking by the! minds may be otherwise devout, amiable and con- 
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scientious after their kind, but it is not the kind you do, and of what you do not, then both predicg. 
of broader, loftier religion indicated by the act ments become means of grace, leading up frp 
which David did, and Christ commended. It is opposite points of the compass to the same “hare, 
tithing their mint, anise, and cummin, but omit- | where you would be.” The default of other Meany 
ting the weightier things of the law; doing the | of relief alone justified David’s intrusion on ¢}, 
one thing ye should have done, and leaving the | shewbread of the priests. Let us never pervert th, 
other undone; not “looking into the perfect law incident into a precedent for infringing religions 
of liberty,” subject alote to which impartial, dis- | ordinances with less excuse, or we shall be y 
criminate, and catholic obedience of truth viewed justly chargeable with overlooking the anim; 
on all sides, “this man shall be blessed in his | of the transaction as those scribes and Pharise, 
deed.” | who, with all their professed acquaintance with 

What Christianity teaches of other human! the sacred writings, were taxed with misappre. 
theories equally holds good in the exact minutiz hension by our Lord’s reproach: “ Have ye no 
of religious observances, that “things which are | read so much as this, what David did, when hin. 
highly esteemed among men are abomination in| self was an hungered, and they which were with 
the sight of God.” Make conscience alike of what | him ?” 











THE MINSTREL OF THE SKY. 


Like a spirit from the sight 
Into heaven’s own radiance fading, 


ARK, from the glowing sky 





A silvery voice is calling ; 
Like a cataract of joy, 


From heights aérial falling. ree 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| Plunged in his bath of glory; 
*Tis the lark, far up, that sings, | Unseen his quivering wings, 
At the golden gate of morning, But heard his sweet love-story. 
As he dips his dewy wings 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ir he ear d heaven, 
In the rosy clouds’ adorning. wae Ot ee ele Se eee 


Sweet sound of music flying, 
On the tide of gladness driven 
When the stars in light are dying— 


Twiakling amid the blaze 
Of gold and azure blending ; 
Lost to the straining gaze, 


é : : Sing on, thou ha voice 
From height to height ascending. Haim PPY : 


In the peerless light above me, 
Sing of thy brimming joys— 
I love thee, O I love thee ! 


Lost in a flood of light, 
Softly the sunbeams treading ; 


J. Hug, 
THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY. 
CHAPTER VI, | How dare you!” said Chatty, getting in a rage, 
CAN’T think how it was that jelly tumbled | but she recovered in an instant, and laughed. The 
to pieces last night,” said Maria. idea of Harold Greyson, the magnificent, stoopity 


“ Wasn’t firm,” said Chatty, absently. | to such a horrible proceeding was so absurd. “Yo 
“Well, I know that. It wouldn’t have are quite right, Maria,” she said; “of course if eve 
broken if it had been. Why wasn’t it I marry a poor man, I must learn all sorts of things.” 





firm? That’s what I want to know.” iShe did too. She had quite changed in a wet. 
“T think it was delightful.” ' Perhaps there is not a happier or more importatt 
“What, the jelly!” person in the world, than a girl in love, for the firt 
“No, the party—I don’t care about jellies!” she | time, and just engaged; and Chatty looked afte 
added a little contemptuously. Molly, administered two or three dignified litte 


“No, I know you don’t,” said Maria, waxing wroth. | scoldings, much to her own satisfaction and Molly’ 
“Tt’ll be a pity if you marry a poor man, you don’t |amazement; talked about the prices of things, ant 
know anything useful in domestic affairs. Won’t |the extravagant habits of servants, said she shoull 
ycur place be wretched if you leave it all toservants,; turn her dresses, thought stuff and cotton much 
and won’t your husband get cross, that’s all!” | more becoming than silk, “which made a horrid 

“Should say he’ll thrash you,” put in the Irre- {rustling noise,” and kept an account of her expendi. 
pressible, ‘ture, The items in the last were all comprehended 




















“Lost to the straining 


gaze, 
From hei 


ght to heicht ascending ” 


— Pp. 
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under the heads of “‘ postage-stamps, beggars, gloves, 
tarts, and hairpins.” Altogether, Chatty commenced 
her own education as the future mistress of Harold 
Greyson’s establishment. 

The secret engagement weighed heavily on her 
mind at first, but Harold consoled her—and the task 
was very easy—telling her that it would all come 
right in the end, and that any little deceit now should 
be amply made up by the extra-spotless life he would 
hereafter help her to lead. And George Baylis, who 
came nearly every day, found her always smiling 
and pleased, but as far off from him as she had 
been when he used to think of her in the clear 
starlight nights in Canada. ‘The artilleryman, in a 
mercenary light, was a far better match than his 
vival; but, unfortunately for the wishes of parents, 
girls are seldom worldly, at any rate while in their 
teens. When he entered the army he had only the 
limited prospects of a younger son, but a year after 
he left England his elder brother had died, and 
therefore George Baylis, as the only son of a rich man 
—the Baylises were an old-fashioned county family— 
was a “ good match,” and a man of as much import- 
ance in the eyes of mothers as ever Harold Greyson 
was in those of their daughters. 

Molly gave most complete satisfaction in her fune- 
tions, and a fortnight passed, and the Deenes had 
made no effort to secure a more efficient domestic, 
and another passed, and it was settled that Molly 
should stay altogether. 

‘Perhaps London air may make her grow,” said 
Maria; “and she’s so quick and neat and bright, it 
is quite a comfort to have her in the house.” 

So Molly stayed, and was very pleased to stay. 

“You owe the possession of that incomparable 
damsel to me,” observed Chatty, resolved that her 
wisdom in transporting Molly from Welling to St. 
John’s Wood should not be lost upon the world. 

“We are quite aware of that,” said Maria; “I only 
wish she didn’t look such a child.” 

“T don’t believe she’s thought one. All the 
butcher-boys and milkmen in the parish seem quite 
impressed with her charms,” replied Chatty. “‘ By the 
way, I must check that milkman, he puts down all 
sorts of imaginary items in the milk-book, it’s getting 
to be quite a romance. Good housekeepers always 
check those sort of things.” 

“Dear me! how wonderfully careful you have 
become allat once, Are you going in for housekeep- 


ing? I believe you are in love, for you eat nothing, 
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with the help of a concordance and another gir) 
papers. 

“I wonder if Molly has ever been confirmed)” 
exclaimed Chatty. 

“I don’t suppese she has, and I don’t see that jt 

matters,” observed Mrs. Deene. 
- “Oh yes, it does, mamma,” said Maria, “it matte 
very much, because we are church people, and should 
conform to the forms and ceremonies, and try tg 
enter into them in our hearts.” Maria endeavour 
to live up to the religion which she seldom cared ty 
talk about or parade. 

“What a grand speech!” exclaimed Chatty; «] 
wish I'd said that. Tl go and see about Molly, 
though,” and she went down-stairs slowly. “I belieyg 
I shall do,” she said to herself, “only I mustn't 
neglect the religious direction of my future hous. 
hold, so I’ll begin by looking after Molly. Molly, 
have you ever been confirmed ?” 

* No, miss.”’ 

“ Dreadful neglect for a young woman of your age, 
Molly,” said Chatty, impressively. “ You had better 
be confirmed forthwith. I will speak to Mr. Brent 
about it.” 

“ Please, miss,” said Molly, looking a little uneasy, 
“T go to church now because you go, and I supposeit 
does not make much difference, but mother’s chapel. 
going, and that’s how it was.” 

‘Oh, if that is the case,” replied Chatty, “I won't 
interfere; by all means go to chupel if you like it 
better, though our church is very nice indeed, and 
Mr. Brent is so good, and so much in earnest, it does 
one good to hear him, and makes one long to be 
like him.” Chatty had some religion in her heart, in 
spite of her assertion of her own frivolity to George 
Baylis. 





It has already been remarked that the Deenes 
were poor, and, as it has been seen, with an appear- 
ance to keep up. Like many poor people in a rather 
better class of life, they had rich relations who 
patronised them or snubbed them according to the 
humour they were in, but never visited or received 
them on equal terms, They asked them to dinner 
now and then, but took care to invite no one else to 
meet them, and they gave the girls presents occa- 
sionally ; but they generally consisted of some ugly 
and commonplace article of dress, accompanied by 
the remark, that they “did not require useless 
ornaments in their position.” Now, some time pre- 





and that is always a sign.” 
“How economical sentiment must be then, said | 
the Irrepressible; “should recommend it for the 
working classes—it would make their wages go | 
farther and be a national saving.” | 
“T wish you would not talk such nonsense,” said | 


Emily, who was to be confirmed shortly, and was | 


busy writing out the answers to the questions asked 
previous to that occasion, which she did easily, 


vious to the period at which this chronicle opened, 
the grandest of the Deenes’ big friends thought 
proper to urge upon Parent the Terrible, that it 
would be an excellent thing if he allowed his daugh- 
ters to go out as governesses, and even went so far 
as to promise to try and obtain situations for them, 
provided always that they kept silent with regard to 
the family connection. ‘To this, however, Mr. Deene 
objected; he was proud on some points, and fond, too, 
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a 
of seeing his olive-branches round him. Still girls 
ge expensive, as he found to the detriment of his 
pocket and his temper, and somehow it came to be 
decided, soon after her birthday, that having arrived 
at the mature age of nineteen, Chatty should try and 
obtain a daily situation, so as to be occupied during 
the day and at homein the evening. By this arrange- 
ment she would still be resident under the paternal 
roof; and the inglorious fact that she endeavoured to 


jay for her own dresses, and be independent of patron- | 


age generally, would be kept a secret. Maria was re- 
quired at home, for Mrs. Deene was a bad manager, 
so Chatty was allowed to be the first one to see what 
the world would have to say to her on her own merits. 


The next discussion was, how to obtain the desired | 
pupils, and yet prevent the fact from being known to 


all their immediate set ; so, after much planning (for 
the Deenes had an absurd notion that it was almost 
a crime—middle-class people as they were—for a 
yoman to earn money, even though she earned it 
in the position a governess’s was intended to be, 
and should be, of a gentlewoman), it was agreed 
that Mrs. Hamilton Deene, the chief and richest 
dragon of the family, and her sister, Mrs. Somebody 


Else, should give Chatty letters of recommendation | 


to the Governesses’ Institution, in Homer Street, 
Grosvenor Square, of which they were members. 
There she would have a chance of soon obtaining a 
daily engagement. 

The letters were written, and after being lectured 
and impressed with the importance of her maintain- 
ing a becoming and quiet deportment, Chatty Deene 
set off for Homer Street, with her black hair braided 
beneath the demurest bonnet she had ever possessed 
in her life. 

She rather liked the idea of teaching, though she 
was intensely relieved at its being kept a secret, and 


determined it should remain one, especially from | 


Harold Greyson ; for she knew the knowledge that his 
fiancée was a governess would be a pill his pride 
would object to swallow. That conclusion being 
arived at, she thought it would be pleasant to have 
anice little sum poured into her lap for what only 
seemed mere playwork, and she mentally determined 
it would it enable her to give all sorts of presents 
to her sisters, and to adorn herself with pretty 
garments to add to her attractions in the eyes of 
him she was so anxious should not know how they 
were obtained. 

She walked on almost gleefully to Homer Street. 
A few steps from the door of the old-fashioned hand- 
some house which constituted the institution, she saw 
some one leave it, and she looked up half curiously, 
wondering if it could be a governess who had been 
seeking a situation. She saw a tall slight woman 
with a face utterly devoid of all expression, save what 
lay in the eyes, and they were a clear hard hazel, 
and contained but little. That face attracted Chatty 
strangely, and yet it repelled her. It was so cold, 
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| almost rigid, with the features sharp and well defined, 

; none of them prominent, and yet each, from the thin 

' chiselled nose to the small pink ear, obtruded itself 
on her gaze. She had fair hair, brushed off hegface, 
and lips which were not very red, pressed tt 
together, and a look of self-possession about her, 
simply from the fact that she did not seem capable 
of animation. 

“I should not like her for a governess,” thought 
Chatty ; “she looks so severe, and I’m certain her 
voice grates.” ‘Then she looked at her again, and 

| noticed as she passed that she carried a cardcase, 
| and that though she wore only a muslin dress, yet it 
| was elaborately made and trimmed. “She can’t be a 
| governess,” she thought, on a close survey, “I don’t 
think they go about with cardcases, and she has at 
| least half-a-crown’s worth of washing upon her with 
all those frills.” 

A page opened the street door of the. house, and 
Chatty entered, and then hesitated, and did not 
know what to do next. The boy, however, in- 
structed her, and having signed her name in a 
book kept on a desk in the hall, she was shown into 
the front dining-room. ‘Thére was a large table 
in the middle of the room, round which a crowd of 
governesses were seated, anxiously looking over the 
book, of which there were six or eight copies, contain- 
ing a list of vacant situations. Against the wall chairs 
| were closely ranged, on which a second crowd 

awaited their turn to take the seats by the table. 
| At the end of the room a quiet lady-like woman was 
seated, who seemed to be the authority of the place, 
for she alone was without a bonnet, and answered 
any questions that might be put to her. 

She noticed Chatty when she entered, and, seeing 
by her face, and the letters she held nervously in 
her hand, that she was a new-comer, beckoned her 
towards her. 

“ Now, what can you do?” she asked, having read 
the recommendations. Then the printed forms were 
brought out, and Chatty having written down her 
name and address, proceeded to answer the questions 
onthem. She had only to affix “yes” or “no” to them, 
and yet she was sadly confused, and her “yeses” were 
very few. Of the languages, with the exception of 
French, and of the ologies, with the exception of the 
commonest, she had to confess her ignorance. 

The forms having been disposed of, Chatty 
awaited her turn for a vacant seat at the table. 
She noticed then that there were bits of tape nailed 
on to it at intervals with pencils appended, which 


the governesses used to note down on scraps of paper 
the addresses they thought likely te be of use to 
them. ‘Then she amused herself by noticing the 
strange aspect they presented —those governesses 
out of place. Many of them were ladies, many quite 
the reverse. There were defiant-looking French 
women, and English ones just arrived from the Con- 
tinent, with the traces of foreign countries lingering 
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still about them ; poor gentlewomen, who were very | their faces, Yet they were smiling, and polite, aj 
evidently gentlewomen, and had met with reverses; | talkative, and agreeable, at a moment’s notice jf 
successful governesses, fresh from luxurious situa- | cecasion required it, or if they were informed thy 
tions and confident in their own powers; girls taw- | a lady in the next room “desired to see any ladieg 
dvily dressed, whese station im life lay behind the | who answered the requirements noted down at, 
counter or in the workroom, but who yet aspired to the | so-and-so in the book.” Somehow, though it was very 
more “genteel” occupation; old tired-looking women | different, that crowd of women, well dressed, and we 
w..os.emed as if they longed to die but life clung to | educated, and on the whole prosperous-looking, mai 
them, and they could not shake it off. They were a ' her think, she hardly knew why, of the deseription ¢ 
strange’set, each_intent on her own business, all with the hall of Eblis. 


very few exceptions, with a shadowy look of care on | (To be continued.) 





SAYINGS ON SAYINGS,.—III. 
ON HOLDING ONE'S NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE. 
** As the saying is.” —Old Phrase. 


ee VER since Adam worked in the garden | support a large family like that, he is surely wel 
fy) the world has been full of labour. And | enough off to lend a helping hand to them. This 
to-day, bustling, striving, struggling | little man labours under other disadvantages; 
to-day, with its ten thousand witty | sovereign does not go so far by a long way with 
inventions to make toil more needful; | him as it does with his neighbour, who has a much 
to-day, with its grinding competitions and crowded | larger income and no family at all, and therefor 
populations; to-day, with its increased facilities for | is not so careful how far his sovereign goes; far 
spending and limited facilities for saving; to-day, | the one buys where he can and how he can, and of 
“all things are full of labour: man cannot utter | course buys dear; the other can buy in quantity, 
it.” There are those who labour a great deal more | and so save in quality and cost. And the littk 
than they should, for “he dances well to whom | man with the large family finds that if there ha 
Fortune pipes,” and he that hath, lusteth to have. | been, say, a disturbance among the boys coming 
And there are some who do not work so much as | home from school, his boys always get their trow 
they should; dependence is a poor trade, and idle- | sers torn, or their coats rent, while his neighbour 
ness has only to thank itself if it goes barefoot. | children go free. And the reason is because ke 
Some do not work at all, and of course the sleeping | is obliged to buy cheap things, and cheap things 
fox catches no poultry; and they starve in frost | are always the dearest. 
who will not work in the heat. And some work| And so he lives, toiling ever to “ keep thing 
listlessly, and have nothing but their labour for | going,” struggling always against the stream, and 
their pains, for the cat in gloves catches no| striving hard to keep his head above water. Th 
mice. wife and children may spend a fortnight at Marga 
“The sting of a reproach is the truth of it;” so | in the summer, he can only run down from Satur 
if in our discourse we tread on the sore toes of | day to Monday, and then, perhaps, with a ble 
any of our neighbours, we shall consider we have | bag full of work to look through in the train; they 
applied our subject advantageously. “If the cap|can go out to the penny readings, but he cannd 
fits, wear it.” get away from work, and so meets them when they 
We purpose to speak—I., about those who are | are coming out, or perhaps gets in time for the 
obliged to hold their noses to the grindstone; IL., | vote of thanks to the chairman and “ God save the 
about those who hold their noses to the grind- | Queen,” for which he is not expected to pay; they 
stone, but are not obliged to; and, III., about | can enjoy the sermon on Sunday, but his attention 
those who hold their noses to imaginary grind-/is distracted about his equilibrium, consequetl 
stones. upon occasional little lunges into sleep. And 
I. Those who hold their noses to the grindstone | year in year out, necessity is laid upon him ® 
of necessity.—There is that little man with the | work with both his hands and all his might. 
large family, for instance. He has asmallincome| And then there is that poor seamstress, wh? 
and large wants. His children have all the com- | does piece-work for an eminent Hebrew fir. 
plaints to which infantine flesh is heir; all their | Thomas Hood has told her story—a story whieh 
ailments they have badly, and illness always sets in |; many have sighed over one day, and have put 
when he is worst off.. His relations are, of course, | chased a wonderfully-flounced dress, at a wonder 
poor, and cannot help him, and they naturally argue, | fully low price, the next. And there is her sists 
as such people do, that if he is well enough off to | the machinist. Poor thing, how she toils! hands 
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——— 
nd feet, feet and hands, from early morning till 
late at night. 
“For all day the wheels are droning, turping ; 
Their wind comes in our faces 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places ; 
Tarns the sky ia the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 
And all the day the wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
‘0 ye wheels! (breaking out in a mad moaning) 
Stop! be silent for to-day !’” 


jold her nose to the grindstone: for have not she 
wd her sister determined that, come what may, 
they will keep respectable, and not bring down 
heir parents’ grey hairs in sorrow to the grave ? 
audwhile those parents live have they not pledged 
themselves to help them, so that they may not be 
dbliged to go into the dreaded * house ?” 








We might mention dozens more, but these are 
enough for the present. Does it not seem hard 
thatsome should have necessity laid upon them 
thus to labour? It does, but is mot really so. 
That little man has a thousand enjoyments in his 
large family which his wealthier neighbour knows 
nothing of. The little “ treats,’ when they do 
come, how dearly they are prized! that little extra 
smething for supper, how delicious-it is! those 





cannot turn carpenters or bootmakers ; they would 


| be miserable if they were obliged to be behind a 
; counter, and so they look out for some genteel 


| their names. 


livelihood, probably a Government clerkship at a 
hundred a year, rising £10 per annum, for which 
they give their services to an unappreciative 
country, and in return have “ Esq.” affixed to 
By-and-by, when the income reaches 
the enormous sum of £150 per annum, the man 
marries; and as the chances are few for a poor 
man to marry a rich wife, he takes unto himself 


| one as respectable by birth and education as him- 


But no! it must not be; every day she must | 


cheap little frocks which are not made out of | 


mauma’s old dresses, how costly they look! 

And those toiling sisters? Switzerland has not 
lulf the charm for a fashionable young lady that 
Hampstead Heath, with its daisies and donkeys, 
ot Greenwich Hill, with its glorious glimpses of 
river scenery, has for them; and no present of 
gorgeous jewels could yield half so much joy in 
the giving to one whose gift cost them nothing, 
the simple penny bunch of violets purchased 
inthe street gives to those toiling girls when they 
goon Sunday to “cheer up the old folks a bit.” 

No; life is full of compensations. If Providence 
denies us great possessions, He grants to us greater 
jyin what we do possess, and “he is richer who 
values the mean things he has, than he who finds 
10 pleasure in his superabundant store.” So, 
ithough it is incumbent on some to hold their 
noses to the grindstone unceasingly, there are 
‘compensating pleasures for all the pain involved. 
There is one class, however, of persons that we 
must not overlook in this first section of our sub- 
et. We allude to “ genteel” people—men whose 
thers were professional men, or who kept a phae- 
‘1, or were distantly related to Sir Jasper Some- 
body, or who managed to maintain a position, and 
lied not worth a groat, leaving behind a great deal 
respectability to be maintained by their heirs 
ind assigns for ever, without the “wherewithal.” 
Sich descendants, by reason of their education, 


self, and as poor. Anon his troubles begin. He 
launches out in married life with his expenditure 
at the limit of his income; as expenses increase he 
has nothing to meet them with; retrench he can- 
not, for what would Mrs. Grundy say ?—what would 
his fellow esquires say? Deal dishonestly he will 
not, for he is a man of honour. ‘To set out ina 
new sphere of life is now out of the question, 
for what can a man do who has spent the best 
years of his life in the routine work of a Government 
office? and even if he could, the time spent in 
learning—the beginning at the beginning of salary 
as well as work, would ruin him. There is but 
one course open to him—he must do extra work at 
home after office hours, and this may be book- 
keeping, or law-copying, or photographic tinting 
or illuminating, or literary hack work; infinite 
toil for infinitesimal returns—night after night, 
with work never finished, plodding, plodding, to 
try and turn an honest penny. If we could only 
look into hundreds of homes in the rural suburbs 
of London, the clerkly quarters, how the secret of 
pale faces and injured health would be told by 
seeing poor gentlemen with their noses to the 
grindstone. But there is no alternative, and it is 
better to be poor than wicked; better to spare of 
one’s own than ask of others; better the harm one 
knows, than the harm one knows not; better to go 
to bed supperless than to rise in debt—for, of all 
crafts, to be an honest man is the master craft. 
Notwithstanding it is very hard, and we doubt 
not that of all classes of society none suffer so 
much, none have to pinch so painfully, and feel 
the pinching—none have to hold their noses to 
ihe grindstone of greater necessity, and none with 
a keener dislike, than that vast class of men, en- 
titled by education and refinement for a different 
sphere, but through poverty, and the claims of 
society, and the necessity for keeping up appear- 
ances, obliged to struggle for a living. 

II. About those hold their 
grindstone not of nécessity—Our memory carries 
us back some twenty years, to the time when we 
first saw a certain oldish man standing at a desk 
railed round with brass railings. His quill pen 
was in his mouth, his eybrows were knitted, he 
appeared in deep thought and earnest study of 


who noses to the 
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some difficult problem. It was nine in the morn- | 
ing when we saw him: at nine in the evening he 
was standing in the same attitude, at the same 
place, apparently engaged in the same work. And 
any time during the past twenty years, at any time 
of the day between nine and nine, has he been 
visible at the same spot. Circumstances threw us 
in his way. We found that he was a principal clerk; 
that he had £800 a year; that he lived in a villa, 
his own property, at Clapham; that he had two 
unmarried daughters and a wife living; that he 
was in the enjoyment of constant good health; that 
he had ample means for retiring, but that he pre- 
ferred keeping his nose to the grindstone. In all 
weathers, under all circumstances, he was to be 
found at his post. His only study was the paper, 
his favourite column was the money article; his 
best sympathies were with “those things that are 
always going up and down in the City.” As for 
holidays, he utterly despised them; as for the 
country, his tastes resembled Charles Lamb’s, 
whose first thought when he’ got into the country 
was how to get out of it with the greatest speed. 
When new clerks sometimes asked for a day’s 
leave, he would startle them with a look of pain- 
ful surprise, and refer them to his own praise- 
worthy career. And yet this man was “highly 
respected in the City”—‘looked up to by the 
most influential men.” Respected ?—looked up 
to? What! a man who has degraded the pur- 
pose of life into a meaningless toil—who has 
learned to subdue the God-implanted instincts of 
love for the gladsome—the beautiful in art and 
nature—who has reduced himself to a piece of 
commonplace machinery, and committed suicide 
of all the finer faculties! Nay, out upon such a 
man; hold up his memory, not as an example, 
but a warning; and if any of us have his ten- 
dency, let us pray Heaver. for a human heart, 
and cease the turning of the everlasting grind- 
stone. 

Why is it that so many old men keep on in 
business, and will not be removed till illness or 
death comes to remove them, stopping the way for 
the progress of younger men? It is because they 
have never learnt to love any pursuit but that of 
money-getting ; their hearts have been bound up 
with the mystic letters £ s. d., and when old age 
creeps on, it is too late for them to begin a new 
life, and if the old life is taken away, all that which 
does duty for happiness is taken away with it. As 
Shylock said— 

“*You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
It would be a curious compilation to find out the 
careers of men who have held their noses to the 





grindstone without necessity, but our space does | 
not permit us to enlarge, or we might refer to ! 


as 
many, such as the well-known Abraham Newland, 
who was chief cashier of the Bank of Englang 


' from 1778 to 1807, and who had slept twenty-fiyg 
| years within the Bank without absenting himself 


a single night! 

Let us briefly consider, 

III. Those who hold their noses to imaginary 
grindstones.—Gardening is the grindstone of one 
man who belongs to this class. He is always 
going to do some gardening, but rarely if ever 
does it. He looks at it—-he arranges in his own 
mind what shall be done—he reads the Perennial 
Gardener—he consults many works on botany; 
so interested is he in what is before him—we may 
say advisedly ever before him—that he declines 
engagements, hurries over his meals, and devotes 
all his time to his imaginary work. He always 
leaves for to-morrow the practical work of to-day 
in order to continue theorising: and when the 
spring fluwers should be coming up, he discoyers 
they are not planted; and so, while he works in. 
cessantly at preparations for work, the results are 
constant failures. 

Literature is the imaginary grindstone of hun 
dreds. We know a man who has spent years in 
working out elaborate paragraphs which have never 
come out in print, and collecting fabulous numbers 
of beginnings of great thoughts, not one of which 
has ever come to anything. And yet he has toiled 
as if his daily bread depended upon it. Like Mr. 
Churchill, in Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” he says, 
“But I am now going to write; I must really 
begin in sober earnest, or I shall never get any- 
thing finished. And you know I have so many 
things to do, so many books to write, that really I 
do not know where to begin. I think I will take 
up the Romance first.” And after all the toil and 
the trouble, and the constant planning and pur- 
posing, he has to say at last, as Mr. Churchill said, 
“Nothing done, nothing done!” and the arms 
stretched forth to encircle the universe, come back 
empty against a bleeding, aching breast! 

Some ladies make crochet and tatting and em- 
broidery their grindstone, at which they labour 
incessantly under the vain imagination that they 
are obliged to be thus usefully employed. 

Ministers hold their noses to imaginary grind: 
stones when they oppress and bewilder themselves 
with great problems, which after all do not concern 
their ministry; when they carry the burden of great 
and solemn things with them wherever they g0, 
forgetting that “every priest should put by his 
awful robes, &e. &c., sometimes, and go free; 
should sometimes cease to will and to think, 
and be only.” 

And we all hold our noses to imaginary grind 
stones when we make troubles of trifles, and 
mountains of molchills. 

In the application of our subject, let us remember 
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that while it is ordained for man to go forth to his | or in the field, and then possess and enjoy the rest 
work, and to his labour till the evening, there is a| of home; let us adopt the motto of Luther, and 


time for everything, and there is a higher work | seek to “ work on earth” that we may “rest in 


which we must not neglect. 


We labour in the city | heaven.” 


SIR DIAMOND AND SIR BRIARMOND; 


OR, CAPTIOUS CAVILLERS, 






AT a number of authors there are in 
! our family!” said little Frank Morley, 
complacently, as he sat on a low stool at 
| his mother’s knee. 

“No; are there?” said Mrs. Morley, 
in surprise, looking up from her work; “how do 
you make that out?” 

“Why, there’s Arthur,” said Frank, with con- 
fidence. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. Morley; “ Arthur wrote 
avery creditable magazine essay, and was fortunate 
enough to get it printed. But who else?” 

“Well, there’s Uncle Phil,” said Frank, after a long 
pause, 

“Oh yes, he wrote a very entertaining article in 
the Highflyer. Who else ?” 

“Why, there’s me,” said little Frank, after a much 
longer pause. 

Here George, who was hacking a piece of wood 
with his pocket-knife, burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, which so confused Frank that he 
coloured to the roots of his hair. 

“Go it, my boy!” said George, as soon as he could 
cease laughing. ‘Give us a list of your works.” 

“T didn’t say works,’ answered Frank, much 
aggrieved ; “ I’ve only done one work.” 

“*Produced,’? you should say, Franky— then it 
will be all in keeping.” 

“Produced, then,” said Frank, thinking he was 
now all right. 

“Well, but what work ?” said Mrs. Morley, looking 
mystified; “what have you produced?” 

“Oh, mamma! don’t you remember ?” burst forth 
George, “The night Uncle Phil spun us that yarn 
about the giants. Frank said afterwards that he could 
spin a yarn too; and so he did, word for word with 
Uncle Phil’s, as far as he could remember it; only he 
made three giants, and laid the scene not in France, 
but in Mesopotamia or Nova Scotia, I forget which.” 

“Be quiet, Georgibus,”’ said Frank, giving him an 
indignant look, “I didn’t mean that.” 

“Didn’t you; what did you mean, then? Oh, 
Tremember, the story upon three slates. But that’s 
all wiped out.” 

Arthur sententiously repeated— 

** What is a modern poet’s fate ? 
To write his thoughts upon a slate. 


The critic breathes on what is done, 
Gives it a wipe; and all is gone.” 


| the question in debate. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


“There, you see! he’s called a poet,” said Frank, 
quickly. ‘My story may be wiped out, but I made 
it all the same.” 

“ Certainly,” said his mother; “it’s being wiped 
out made no deduction from it’s having once been 
written. What was it about, my dear?” 

“Oh, mamma! I was going to say, only they inter- 
rupted me so, that though it was all wiped out, I 
copied it off the slate first, and I meant to show it to 
you when quite convenient, only I felt rather 
ashamed.” 

“You need not have felt so; everything must 
have a beginning, and I can always make allowances 
in first attempts ; so let me see it now, Frank; I am 
quite at leisure.” 

This gratified Frank extremely, and he hastened 
away for his document. Meanwhile, little Alice said 
confidentially, “It’s very pretty indeed. I've read it, 
and like it so much! It’s about Sir Diamond and Sir 
Briarmond.” 

“ Triamond, perhaps ?” 

“No, Briarmond.” 

“ Briareus, more likely,” cried George ; “ Briareus 
was a famous giant with a hundred hands and fifty 
heads.” 

Alice gave a prolonged, incredulous “ Oh!” 

The little author here returned, and soon settled 
He brought in his hand a 
small scarlet volume, called “The Young Gentleman’s 
Pocket-Book,” which had pages divided by rules into 
small spaces for every day in the year. 

“Frank! what ashame!” cried George. ‘“ Aunt 
Lucy gave you that book to write something in every 


suggested Arthur. 


day.” 

«She what I liked with,’ 
answered Frank, confidently. He then cleared his 
throat, and with that mixture of diffidence and 
elation so characteristic of young authors — who 


gave it me to do 


would not have it again ?—began in a small, clear 
treble voice: 
**SIR DIAMOND AND SIR BRIARMOND: A TALE OF WONDER AND 
DELIGHT,” 

They all looked amused except Alice, who was 
silently delighted. 

“A gentcel-looking young horseman was cantering 
over a plain cy 
“ Hallo! that’s Spenser,” cried Arthur. 
“Tt’s not,” said Frank, shortly. Reading resumed. 
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“The weather was hot, but very nice; and the trees | 


and bushes were full of fruits, or else flowers. He wore 
a turmerick—(hum, it’s so dark, I can scarcely see).” 

“ Tunic,” prompted Alice in a whisper. 

“Oh yes—tuniec of cloth of gold, festooned with——’ 

“« Radishes.”’ 

“No, I’ve left a blank for the right word. George, 
you shouldn’t put me out so, it’s not kind; I 
wouldn’t do so to you.” 

“Oh, well; now I’m shut up.” 

“He was presently joined by another young 
warrior, who rode beside him. This young man was 
broad in the shoulders, thin in the flank.” 

«@G. P. R. James!” said Arthur. 

“ Yes, it is, Arthur—I thought he would help me a 
bit ; just at the first start, you know.” 

“ All right.” 








“Oh dear no,” said George with affected conty, 
tion. “Go on, I want to hear what they talked 


| about, Said the old jackdaw to the young jackday, 
| ‘What do you thing of the weather ?’” 


ae 


“ Ay, that was it, no doubt,” said Frank, rapidly 
turning over the leaves. “I shan’t tell you what they 
talked about; but they had a very nice conversation, 
only it isn’t worked up quite enough. If I hadny 
put down thi+gs rather short, I could not have got 


| the whole story into the book.” 


* Oh, it’s finished, is it ? 
the heroine ?” 
“ There’s no heroine at all; only an oid woman 


When shall we come to 


| gathering sticks, to keep her aged body from the 


“The two young men continued their ride in | 


earnest conversation.” 

«How do you spell earnest, Franky ?”’ 

“Of course I know,’ said Frank, annoyed. 
“«E-r a4 

“<You-err,”’ 

“You’re a bother, George. Ear, 
meant to say.” 

« E-a-r, ear. 
Let us ear.” 





What was the conversation about ? 


of course I | 


“ You don’t interrupt papa that way, when he reads | 


999 


us ‘ Don Quixote. 
“No, he does not,” said Mrs. Morley. “Be quiet, 
George.” ‘ 
Frank continued: “ The features of the first, natu- 


rally strong and expressive, had been burnt almost | 


to blackness by the scorching rays of the sun. His 
upper lip was hid by a black moustache. A deep 
scar op his brow——” 

“Why, Frank! that’s Walter Scott! 
‘Ivanhoe,’ cried Arthur, 


That’s 


“Well, and what if it is?” said Frank, stoutly. | },.¢5.0 the birth of Dan. Quote the verse. 


«“We must have a little help sometimes. I dare say 
you did when you wrote your essay. I know you 
did! I saw you kunting out things.” 
“Only for references.” 
«Ah, only. And mine are only references.” 
“No, they're plagiarisms—downright robberies. 
“Mamma, am I a thief?” appealed Frank, indig- 
nantly, almost with tears in his eyes. 


” 


cold. And as she was gathering them, an enormons 
wild beast, with great tusks, rushed eut of the wood 
and knocked her over.” 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

207. How may the objection be answered, that as 
the priests alone witnessed the rending of the veil of 
the Temple, itis not likely that the event could be 
known ? 

208. What is the first instance recorded in Scrip. 
ture of an answer vouchsafed to prayer ? 

209. When God desires to impress Abram with the 
future greatness of his seed, at different times 
he uses three similitudes. 

210. Mention the occasion that God, speaking 
by one of his prophets, uses two of the three simili- 
tudes referred to in the last question. 

211. “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” Give 
a remarkable proof of the truth of this proverb from 
the history of the Judges. 

212. The city “Dan,” called after Dan, son of 
Jacob, is mentioned in the sacred narrative centuries 


213. Two cities are called respectively by three 
different names. Mention the cities and the pas- 
sages in which the different names occur. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 624. 


199. Numb. xxxv. 25. “And he shall abide in 


; it until the death of tke high priest.” 


“Goon, Frank, and never mind. Let us hear to | 
| Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Urijah the son of Shema‘ah 


the end.” 


“TI know I shan’t do it justice,” said he, his voice | 


quavering ; “nothing hurts people so.” 
“Shall I read it for you, Frank dear?” said good 
little Alice. 
“No, thank you, Alice; I shall recover myself 
presently. Only it spoils all the interest so. It isn’t 
fair. I know they wouldn't do it to grown-up men.” 





200. Zechariah son of Jehoiada the priest (2 


(Jer. xxvi. 23). 

201. Zech. xi. 12, 13, is ascribed by St. Matthew 
(xxvii. 9, 10) to the Prophet Jeremiah. 

202. Josh. xxiv. 2. “Your fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Nachor: and 
they served other gods.” 











